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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

King Horn, Floris and Blauncheflur, The Assumption of Our 
Lady. First edited in 1866 by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, 
B. D., and now re-edited from the Manuscripts, with Intro- 
duction, Notes and Glossary, by George H. McKnight, 
Ph. D., Ohio State University. (Early English Text Society, 
Original Series, 14. lviii + 171 pp.) 

King Horn: A Middle English Romance. Edited from the 
Manuscripts, by Joseph Hall, M. A., Headmaster of the 
Hulme Grammar School, Manchester. (Clarendon Press. 
lv + 238 pp.) 

It is now more than twenty years since the appearance of Wiss- 
mann's elaborate edition of King Horn. In the meantime the 
poem has received comparatively little attention from scholars, 
a fact which seems the more remarkable when we consider its 
antiquity among Middle English Romances, and the unusually 
large element which it retains of Old English poetic coloring 
and metre. Yet enough has been done in the general field of 
Middle English to make a new edition desirable, as would appear 
by the almost simultaneous publication of two, and the announce- 
ment of a third. 1 

The two before us differ from Wissmann, and agree with each 
other, in that neither attempts to construct one text from the 
three MSS, but prints all three versions parallel." Of the two, 
Mr. Hall's texts appear to be more reliable, and his arrangement 
of them is more convenient. 3 Beyond this, the disparity between 
the two editions grows wider and wider, not only in compass, but 
in authority and utility, with the advantage, it must be said, 
clearly on Mr. Hall's side. 

But a comparison of the two is perhaps hardly fair, since Pro- 
fessor McKnight, as his preface implies, has prepared his edition 
for the 'ordinary reader,' not, we are left to infer, for the scholar. 
In his introduction he has condensed in fair proportion the results 
of various studies of the poem, and barring here and there 

1 In Morsbach and Holthausen's series of Old and Middle English Texts. 

s Dr. Furnivall has superintended this part of Professor McKnight's work. 

5 The latter by mistake prints te for to in line 591, dofter for doster in line 265. 
Printer's mistakes, especially in reference-numbers, swarm in the notes and 
glossary, and in parts of the introduction the numbering of lines is at hopeless 
variance with that in the text. 
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a crudity of style, his presentation is creditable, though hardly 
characterized by independent judgment. 1 

Less may be said of the notes or the glossary, which are on the 
whole meagre. The former contain chiefly citations of parallels 
from Layamon and the romances, many of them borrowed from 
Wissmann, and not always with acknowledgment. An original 
comment here and there deserves attention. For example, the 
three versions generally agree in assigning twelve companions 
to King Horn, but in one case (Harl. 1. 22) we read: 'tweye 
feren he hadde '. The editor remarks that this text 'here lacks 
one of the archaic features of the story, referring to only two 
companions.' But four lines further the same scribe shows un- 
questionably that when he wrote ' tweye ' he was thinking ' twelue ', 
a number which he explicitly mentions, in designation of Horn's 
companions, in lines 177, 521, 529, and 1434. Professor Mc- 
Knight finds the poet inconsistent in speaking of a 'grene' as the 
scene of events which take place 'at Christenmesse'. But 'grene' 
was even thus early applicable the year round to a grassy level 
used for any performance requiring extensive room, as in Havelok 
2828, where the poet mentions that near Lincoln there was such 
'a grene, fat fare is yete als y wene.' In his note on line 27 the 
editor unaccountably confuses reflexive with impersonal verbs. 

In the glossary, compound verbs are entered under the simple 
form with misleading effect, thus: 'Drinke, v. drink; infin. 
adrinke.' 'Drinke' and 'adrinke' are distinct words with distinct 
meanings. Yet with this arrangement once proposed, why are 
'awreke' and 'wreke', with almost identical meanings, glossed 
separately? And if the editor aims to condense his matter, why, 
in the name of the ordinary reader, give eight variant spellings 
of Babylon ranging through ' Babyloyne' and ' babyloyne,' or why 

1 The same is generally true of his work on Floris and Blauncheflur and the 
Assumption. The former is based chiefly on the studies by Herzog and Haus- 
knecht, and the latter upon those by Horstmann and Gierth. Neither quotation 
marks nor acknowledgment appear in certain cases where convention would 
require them. For example : 

Hausknecht (p. 34): ' Sondern beide McKnight (p. xxxvi) : ' Rather the 

Bearbeitungen, Cantareand Filocolo, two versions go back to a common 
gehen auf eine altere gemeinsame source. This Italian, or Franco- 
Quelle zuriick. Diese italienische^ Italian, version, which probably had 
oder franco-italienische — Bearbeit- no differences of real moment from 
ung, die zwar wesentliche Verschie- the Cantare in its present form, must 
denheiten von dem Cantare in seiner in many points have been more ample 
jetzigen Gestaltung kaum hatte, muss and complete, and in individual in- 
in manchen Punkten doch noch aus- stances nearer the French tradition, 
fiihrlicher und vollstandiger gewesen, than the Cantare is.' 
und an einzelnen Stellen der franzS- 
sischen Ueberlieferung noch naher 
gestanden haben als das Cantare.' 

Hausknecht's edition of Floris at no point receives sufficient credit from 
the editor. Three of the four MSS of Floris are printed (Auchinleck is 
omitted), and three of the five older versions of the Assumption (Cambridge 
Gg 4. 27, 2, British Museum Add. 10036, and a part of Harleian 2382. 
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a list of seven references to the text under the auxiliary 'con' 
which are repeated in full under the variant 'gan'? But such 
profusion is only spasmodic, and the glossary lays no claim to 
completeness. 

The rather impressive dimensions of Mr. Hall's edition may 
be indicated thus: The introduction occupies 56 pages: the three 
texts, 89: the notes, 86, all closely printed: and the glossary, 
45; to which add a reprint of the later version, Horn Childe. 
Throughout the work, where condensation is possible it has been 
effected, even in some cases to the point of hardness and obscurity. 
The introduction contains, with other matter, a new and ex- 
haustive study of the phonology, a study of the inflections, a 
re-examination of the MSS, which yields a much more reasonable 
stemma than Wissmann's, and a new theory of origin to the effect 
that the legend was originally Celtic, but was appropriated by an 
English poet. In its very brief form of statement this theory 
is hardly convincing. 

The notes are quite the most extensive of any with which a 
Middle English text has yet been provided. Thus the custom 
of sending young noblemen to be educated with the prince is 
illustrated in a note which exceeds the limits of a crowded page. 
Upwards of a dozen illustrations are cited, ranging from Asser 
through Geoffrey of Monmouth, Ordericus Vitalis. romances 
English and French, to records of the custom at the English 
court in 1474, and interspersed with citations directing the student 
to records of similar practices among the Celts and the Germans. 
At least ten other notes on customs or devices of romance assume 
an equal proportion, nor do the elucidations fall off in number and 
usefulness at any point. Such abundance is certain to be criticized 
by more casual observers as overwhelming and altogether dis- 
proportionate. It should be remembered, however, that, in a field 
so ill-supplied with works of general reference, a note ought if 
possible to realize a twofold purpose, serving as an elucidation not 
merely of the passage to which it is appended, but also, in so far 
as time, space, and the skill of the editor permit, of similar passages 
in other texts. However, the most hurried reader need not feel 
oppressed by the length of Mr. Hall's commentary, for it is so 
arranged that one may easily select according to the needs of the 
moment, and pass over the rest. It thus becomes a repository 
where in time of need many a student may find already gathered 
what he must otherwise be at great pains to collect, or go without. 
The glossary is as full and serviceable as the notes ; in fact, the 
entire work seems to represent years of diligent and careful 
accumulation, and even surpasses the high standard which Mr. 
Hall had already set in his edition of Minot. 

It may seem, indeed, like a rich man's avarice to ask for more. 
Yet if one were to point out the principal defect of the edition 
he might find it to be one of temperament, and perhaps could 
best describe it by saying that the work is not at important 
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moments sufficiently genial. That is to say, the editor with all 
his diligence seldom betrays enthusiasm for his work, or reveals 
a consciousness that he is dealing with a work of art whose ex- 
cellence, however limited, owes something to the English literature 
of preceding centuries, and forecasts now and then the glory of 
English literature in centuries to come. Without attempting 
more than an illustration, it may be said that the spirit of the sea 
which asserts itself in the poem is distinctly national, and appears 
often in the early period. Horn's remarkable apostrophe to his 
ship, which he bids carry his greetings to his mother, suggests 
instances in the early poetry in which the ship is thought of as 
animated. 1 

Apropos of the couplet, 'Of his feire sijte Al fe bur gan lijte' 
(K. H. 385, 386) the editor remarks that such characterization 
of masculine beauty is quite unique, but cites similar descriptions 
of women in Middle English. It seems worth while to notice the 
great power of this image revealed by Shakespeare in Romeo 
and Juliet (5. 3. 85) : ' Her beauty makes This vault a feasting 
presence full of light;' and by Spenser in Faerie Queen (1. 3. 4): 

Her angel's face, 
As the great eye of Heaven, shyned bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shady place. 2 

It seems unfortunate that the phonology of each of the three 
texts was not treated separately, rather than run together in its 
present somewhat confused form. The fact that the oldest and 
purest text differs quite decidedly in dialect from the others, 
renders this the more desirable. The glossary is insufficiently 
supplied with cross-references, nor is it apparent by what rule 
the editor has included or omitted the etymologies of the words 
defined. The absence of the bibliography which he was in a 
position to compile is much to be regretted, as is also the fact 
that he has substituted for Sievers' standard classification of ablaut 
verbs one which is almost entirely unfamiliar. 

As already intimated, Mr. Hall's edition will hardly meet the 
approval of those whose enlightened practice it is to declaim 
against an abundance of annotation, and even to deplore the 

1 See Andreas 267,446,448, 513, 496. The Andreas contains lines not unlike 
the formula, 'be se bigan to flowe,: horn childe to rowe' (K. H. 117, 118); 
cf. And. 258. The English poet's love of the sea is manifest in nearly all 
modern times. 

8 Cf. Rom. and Jul. 2.2.3: ' It is the east and Juliet is the sun;' Sartor 
Resartus 2. 5, near the end, where Blumine is called ' a star, all fire and humid 
softness, a very light-ray incarnate.' A further example in Middle English is 
in BSddeker's Altenglische Dichtungen, Weltliche Lieder, 10. 23: 'Hire lure 
lumes liht Ase a launterne a nyht.' Compare old English Juliana 166: 

Men se swetesta sunnan sclma, 
Juliana! hwaet, j>u glsem hafast, 
Ginfoeste giofe, geogu'Shades blsed ! 
Cf. also Juliana 229. 
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necessity of any commentary at all. Such protest has a way of 
making itself appear reasonable and just, and one important office 
of such thorough work as this is to show the error upon which 
it rests. For, after all, the question is not one of the quantity 
of elucidation, but of its quality. A very little bad editing is too 
much. But if an editor's acquaintance with his text enables him 
to give as richly and abundantly as Mr. Hall has done, or even 
more abundantly still, every student and reader — however ordi- 
nary — has more reason for gratulation than complaint. 1 

Yale University. CHARLES GROSVENOR OSGOOD. 



Lexicon Plautinum. Conscripsit Gonzalez Lodge, Vol. I. Fasc. 
I. A-ALIUS. Lipsiae, B. Teubner, MCMI. 

There is the same good reason for printing a special lexicon as 
for printing a critical apparatus to a classical author in Latin; 
the technical vocabulary necessary thereto is of narrow range 
and capable of expressing much in little. Life seems all too short 
for the presentation of technical matters in the grammatically 
complete and rhetorically elegant long hand of the spoken 
tongues. Now learning babbles in a dozen voices, and some turn 
fond eyes backward to the unity that was before this Babel, when 
Latin was the common technical language. Perhaps we shall 
again return to this when the nations resort to a common coinage, 
as indeed the Latin races have done already. 

From patriotic considerations we may regret that Mr. Lodge's 
Lexicon is "made in Germany", and introduced with a German 
preface, but the friends of productive scholarship in this country, 
whether regulars or mugwumps in their partisan convictions, will 
readily grasp the politico-economic condition that is responsible 
for a Vorbemerkung in lieu of a 'foreword'. 

The first instalment of the Lexicon Plautinum runs into the 
word alius and fills 96 pages. On this scale the finished volume 
will yield between 1500 and 2000 double-column lexicon-octavo 
pages. No date is announced for the completion of the work, 
but a dozen years at the least may be hazarded as a guess. 

In the light of considerations as entirely material as these it is 
clear that the Lexicon Plautinum is a tremendous undertaking. 

1 Since this review was written another work on King Horn has appeared as 
the fourth number of Kieler Studien zur englischen Philologie, edited by 
Professor HoUhausen. It is written by Otto Hartenstein, and entitled Studien 
zur Hornsage ; mit besonderer Berucksichtigung der anglonormannischen 
Dichtung vom wackern Ritter Horn und mit einer Hornbibliographie versehen. 
The bibliography, which appears to be exhaustive, is the most valuable part 
of the work. For the rest it is a resume of the important investigations and 
theories dealing with the legend of Horn, and should be useful chiefly as a 
means of orientation in the subject. 



